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to live. These attempts, in many instances, were 
unsuccessful only because we failed to tell re- 
ceptive enemy troops how to surrender with 
American guns in front of them and the fixed 
bayonets of their commanding officers behind 
them. 

“The German soldiers wanted to quit but 
they didn’t know how to do it. If you expect 
results you have got to tell people more than 
what to do. You must show them how a prob- 
lem or condition can specifically be met. 

“Writing to be useful should intensify a 
desire to do something that the reader probably 
had in mind before reading the article. The 
writer kills any potential good or action that 
might result from his thinking when he fails to 
tell the reader how. 

“I would, therefore, add one ‘‘Art’’ to 
Rudolph Flesch’s “Art of Plain Talk—Art of 
Readable Writing” and that is the Art of Telling 
HOW. ‘‘Industrial literary folk’’, as the Editor 
has called us, would doeach other and the 
profession a service if we could, in the writing 
of our personnel experiences and ideas, give the 
reader something to hang his hat on.”’ 


Personalities 


Lady Luck and an objective in life some- 
times conspire happily to guide a man to his 
proper niche. This great good fortune occurred 
in the case of the Director of the Division of 
Personnel Administration of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. S. Avery Raube, ener- 
getic and greatly respected member of the per- 
sonnel fraternity, claims that he ‘‘backed into” 
the field of human relations. This ‘‘backing"’ 
began when ‘‘Ave’’, as his friends call him, 
graduated from Dartmouth College in 1930. 
Shortly after being awarded a sheepskin, he 
went with Abraham & Straus and remained 
there for seven years. During the last five years 
of that tenure, he was in an operating job as 
Division Superintendent. He spent the first two 
years as Employment Manager for this vast 
Brooklyn emporium. It was here that he became 
keenly interested in human relations and de- 
cided to seek a graduate degree in personnel 
administration at Columbia University. Upon 


discussing a graduate degree in this field, Raube 
was shocked to learn that none existed. After 
numerous consultations, he was able to convince 
the University authorities that such a degree 
should be created. This was but one of his many 
“firsts.”” 

Ave Raube, needless to say, was among the 
first to begin work toward the new degree and 
looked about him for greener pastures where he 
might apply the principles he had learned on the 
job and at Columbia. His eye fell upon the Mail 
Order Division of Montgomery Ward. The mail 
order business is, in the opinion of many observ- 
ers, the most finely developed production line 
in American business. This, Ave thought, was 
experience that he needed. He was also keenly 
interested to see how personnel relations might 
be developed in this setting. Raube remained 
with this concern for two years and during that 
time suggested many improvements and inno- 
vations. 

The eye of the late Harold F. Browne, 
then Director of the Management Research Di- 
vision, fell upon Raube’s Work and he was in- 
vited to join the research staff of that Division 
at The Conference Board. Soon he became As- 
sociate Director and in that capacity continu- 
ously enhanced the Board's reputation as the 
acknowledged leader in this area of research. 
Upon the death of Harold F. Browne in 1945, 
Raube was named Director of the Division, 
which he now heads. Ave Raube has, in his 
own words, ‘‘found himself’ and has spent the 
last eight years in studying and discussing im- 
proved human relations with leading personnel 
people in practically every line of endeavor. 

Raube is highly vocal where good person- 
nel relations are the subject of conversation. 
He has talked before many groups on topics in 
this field. He is an active member of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Industrial Safety 
and is also a member of the Personnel and Labor 
Committee of the National Management Coun- 
cil. Thus, S. Avery Raube has ‘‘Backed himself’’ 
into a prominent niche in his elected field. As 
head of one of the most important research 
bodies concerned with personnel and labor rela- 
tions problems, Ave Raube, in his modest and 
sincere way, is giving a splendid example of 
leadership. 





EDITOR TO READER 


Excerpts from Letters to the Editor 


Nothing warms an editor's heart more than 
letters from readers. Not that all are compli- 
mentary. But even when readers take us to task, 
we're still glad of the evidence that our favorite 
magazine gets read—as we believe it does as 
thoroughly as any you could name. 

So, as you look over with us an accumula- 
tion of mail, domestic and foreign, please be 
sure that we will be glad to hear from you, 
whether with bouquets or with brickbats. Only 
by having readers’ reactions can we with assur- 
ance give you more of what you like and find 
most useful—and, perchance, in some directions 
be able to mend our ways. 

Of course we can’t deny that among our 
most welcome letters are those starting: ‘‘En- 
closed please find check.’ However, we might 
not have mentioned this type except that a 
letter before us that starts that way is from 
the Polish Embassy in Washington, D. C. A 
subscription renewal is ordered for Prezydium 
Rady Ministrow, Biuro Organizacji i Spraw 
Osobowych, Warsaw, Poland. That’s an address 
to get right! 


Too Mucu ‘Brain Trust’ Sturr? 


One who signs himself ‘‘Regular Reader’’ 
finds our articles “‘written too frequently by 
college professors who do not have the practical 
side presented by industry. May I humbly sug- 
gest more articles written by men in industry,"’ 
he suggests. Does our friend possibly overlook 
that many professors these days busily serve 
industry in a consulting capacity, and that a 
payroll connection may very likely be in the 
background? 

More disturbing is a letter from James W. 
Evans, which we quote with sincere apologies 
for any embarrassment we may inadvertently 
have caused. He says: 

“Your January issue contained a short 
paper by me on the subject of merit rating, 
with special reference to possible sources of 
emotional bias in ratings. Unfortunately, a 
paragraph of editorial comment was appended 
without the usual printer’s marks or special 
type to distinguish it from the article it fol- 
lowed. No harm would have resulted except 
for inclusion of the statement that *’.. . a poor 
plan, well ‘sold’ will be more effective than 
a good plan poorly sold.’’ That seems to say 
that something that is unworthy can be made 
very serviceable if it is promoted with great 
enthusiasm. Such an idea, at least as applied 


to merit rating, is not one to which I sub- 
scribe, and the statement may, if its author- 
ship is left uncorrected, seem to put me in 
contradiction with myself in future issues of 
PERSONNEL JouRNAL and other publications. 
I hasten to add that I do agree that winning 
support for, and developing understanding of, 
a merit rating plan are highly important ac- 
tivities, as the paragraph usefully pointed 
out.” 

Galloping through an assortment of com- 
mendatory letters, here’s one from Hugh P. 
Avery, Personnel Manager, Robins Conveyor 
Division of Hewitt-Robins. Says Mr. Avery: 
**. .. while reading the March 1950 issue, the 
full import of this publication (P. J., of course) 
came to mind. . . . PeErsoNNEL JouRNAL is, with- 
out a doubt, the finest publication in its field 
that I have ever seen. The style, set-up and 
general run of material, to my mind, cannot be 
improved to any great extent. It is a ‘must’ for 
any personnel man.”’ 

Says Mr. K. R. Martin, Personnel Officer in 
the office of the Commissioner of Health and 
Welfare, Victoria, B. C.; ‘I have not been in the 
personnel field too long and have only held my 
present position for a year. During this time I 
have subscribed to a number of periodicals re- 
lated to this field, but feel that there is not one 
which seriously competes with your publi- 
cation.” 

Writes Major Arthur Craytor, secretary of 
the Salvation Army's Personnel Bureau, head- 
quartered in New York City: **. . . express my 
appreciation for the splendid assistance I have 
been receiving from the Personnet JourNat. 
I regret that this Journal was not brought to my 
attention earlier, for I am sure it would have 
been invaluable to me during the past few 
years.” 

Finally, a sentence from a letter from Mr. 
Roy S. Leighton, president of the Pacific North- 
west Personnel Management Association: ‘‘May 
we take this opportunity to express our opinion 
that the PersonNEL JouRNAL seems to be satis- 
fying a very genuine need for up-to-date person- 
nel information.”’ 

Thanks for them kind words, friends. As 
we said, letters from readers make the editor's 
day. Obey that impulse if you have one! 


Wd May 





Employee problems taken from “‘ real life’’ are pre- 
sented to Armstrong Cork Company supervisory 
training groups to spark their discussions. Every 
problem closes with the question ‘‘What would 
you do?”’ 


Sound-Slide Films Help 
Armstrong Cork Train 
Supervisors 


As told to a Personnel Journal staff writer by JoHn 
J. Evans, Jk. anp THomas G. Newron, of Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


His 1s the story of one of the country’s most successful supervisory training pro- 

grams . . . so conspicuously successful that it has attracted nation-wide atten- 

tion and is being used in whole or in part by many concerns other than its 
originator, Armstrong Cork Company of Lancaster, Pa. Since the basis of the program 
is a series of sound-slide films, varying in length from three to seven minutes, let's 
get the flavor of one of them before telling in detail how they are used. 

The following is a summary of Mary Benson's story. This is case 1 in the series 
of twenty-four. The cast includes Mary Benson, an hourly employee; Harry Shell, 
Mary’s supervisor; Anna, Mary’s friend; a union steward. As you read the script, 
imagine yourself looking at a series of still pictures suggesting the action. 

Before showing the film, group leaders point out that later discussion will center 
around these questions; (1) What are the important factors in this case? (2) What 
results do you want to accomplish? How? (3) How might the situation have been 
avoided? How will you answer these questions? What would you do in a similar situa- 
tion? 

The case of Mary Benson, the film voice explains, occurred in an Armstrong Cork 
Company plant. In presenting it, different names, persons and places are used, but the 
story is true. We are shown Harry Shell sitting at his desk, trying to decide what 
to do about Mary. Then we have a close-up of Mary as the voice starts telling us 
about the case. 

Mary is one of the longer-service employees in Shell's department. She is attrac- 
tive in appearance, has a pleasing personality, is a high school graduate in Home 
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Economics. She lives at home with her mother. Her husband was killed in the war. 
She is a member of her church choir. Not a glamour type. 

Mary’s attendance record is good and she can usually be depended upon to arrive 
on time. In the early years of her employment she was rated by her supervisor as a 
fairly desirable, efficient and responsible employee. 


Mary Losgs INTEREsT 


But on the job for the past two years Mary has been developing an undesirable 
attitude. She is apparently losing interest in her work and lacks cooperation in carry- 
ing out orders. This change has been shown in a series of little instances, no one of 
which was important in itself but, taken together, make it apparent Mary is “‘slip- 
ping.” 

During the past two Review of Service interviews (we learn as the tenth picture 
flashes onto the screen) this change in her attitude was pointed out by her supervisor. 


Particularly impressive is the thoroughness with which Armstrong 
Cork's whole supervisory training program was organized. Selection 
and working up of the cases in itself was a monumental job. When 
producing the first twelve scripts, a group of top-level executives in 
Lancaster met (daily for two weeks) to thrash out the cases and 
make sure they were right. Later, plant managers and their assist- 
ants were brought in to Lancaster to get their reactions and under- 
standing cooperation. At least two groups of key men were put up 
at the company’s club’ house for a week each, for concentrated 
training to be group discussion leaders. No pains were spared that 
could possibly contribute to the smooth working and success of the 
program. 


At the conclusion of the last interview she wrote on her review form: ‘‘I believe the 
above rating of my work is fair and I will try to improve my attitude.’’ That was 
four months ago. Since then little, if any, improvement has been noted in her attitude. 

Today, seon after lunch, Mary is working on the inspection table when Anna, 
who is operating Machine No. 6, stops to talk to her. When Anna tells her she has a 
headache and the machine vibration makes it worse, Mary offers to trade jobs with 
her. Like the rest of the girls in the department, Mary is qualified for either machine 
operation or inspection table work. 

Mary goes to get permission from her supervisor. ‘‘ Harry,’’ she says, ‘‘I want to 
change jobs with Anna, who is running machine #6. She has a headache today and 
the vibration of that machine makes it worse. 

‘‘Mary’’, says the supervisor, ‘I was just starting out to tell you to start operat- 


ing machine #10. Here’s your schedule on my desk now. See?”’ 
‘*Yes, I see, but I don’t want to run machine #10. I want to run Anna’s ma- 


chine. 
‘‘Anna’s machine,’’ he explains, ‘‘is a short run, while #10 will be a long run. 
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Mary, you know the departmental practice of giving you older girls a chance to earn 
more money on the incentive rates by giving you the long runs. You were scheduled 
for this long run because of your seniority.” 

‘But’’, Mary says, ‘my seniority should give me the choice of any work or ma- 
chine I prefer. I want to trade jobs with Anna and run her machine.”’ 

‘But Anna's machine has only about half an hour to run. Then Anna can work 
on a table. The set-up on #10 is a long run and I expect you to start on it now.”’ 
Mary does not reply as she leaves the office. 


Mary Rerusges TO TAKE SuPERVIsSOR’s ORDER 


Fifteen minutes later Harry starts making a round of the department (as we're 
shown by the 2oth picture) to give out more machine assignments, and passes #10. 
He finds the machine set up for the run, but without an operator. Where is Mary? He 
finds she is still working at the inspection table. Hoping that she might change her 
mind and accept her assignment, he decides to take no further action at this time and 
returns to his office. 

Half an hour after assigning Mary to #10, he finds the machine still idle. He 
cannot afford to lose this machine's production if he is to meet his schedule. He sees 
Mary still working on the inspection table, giving every indication of refusing to 
accept her assignment. He decides to call in the union steward. He tells the steward 
the details of the case and the necessity of taking serious disciplinary action. The 
steward listens to the story, makes no comment, shrugs his shoulders and turns away. 

Harry watches the steward go directly back to his job instead of talking to 
Mary. In similar instances, the steward would talk to reluctant individuals to get 
them back in line. This time it is different. 

Making a final round to see if the situation has changed during the last hour, 
Harry finds machine #10 still idle and Mary still working at the inspection table. 

**These,’’ says the voice during the showing of final pictures #30 and 31, “‘are 
the facts in the case of Mary Benson. They require immediate action . . . if you were 
in Harry's place, what would you do?” 


No Soxrution SuGGEstED—ItT’s Ur to AuprENcE Now 


With that question, ‘‘If you were in Harry's place, what would you do?’’ the 
film ends . . . and the fun begins. Typically, we're told by Messrs. Evans and New- 
ton of Armstrong's Personnel Department, everybody starts talking at once. Now it’s 
up to the group leader to bring order out of the chaos of conflicting opinion, see that 
everyone is given a chance to speak his piece, and wind up at the end of the meeting 
with several alternative courses of action and a number of sound supervisory princi- 
ples firmly implanted in everyone's mind. Quite a job for the leader, you'll agree. 
You may think that not many factory people could handle such an assignment. Ex- 
perience does not bear this out. However, a ‘‘Leader’s Guide’’ is supplied which 
helps the leader to direct the discussion into the most profitable channels. 

A distinguishing feature of this method, as you have noted, is that the film itself 
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(which might be considered an instrument of management) makes no attempt to 
teach—puts forward no solution. The film doesn’t tell 'em—it asks them. It only pre- 
sents facts and invites members of the group to reason things out for themselves and 
teach each other. By exploring the given situation from every angle—thinking the 
thing through together—newer supervisors gain from the experience of the veterans, 
and perhaps the veterans from the human insight and understanding of some com- 
parative youngster. What all of them learn from such a general discussion, the com- 
pany believes, is likely to stick with them longer and do them infinitely more good 
than the wisest precepts passed down from on high. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Newton points out, there is no solution—that is, no 
single best solution—for any of the problems. As in real-life problems (which these 
are) several courses of action may present themselves and it would take a Solomon to 
say positively ‘this handling of the case would be wrong—this is right."’ In any 
particular instance, the personality and character of both supervisor and employee 
might have a lot to do with it, as well as what either of them had for breakfast. 

One factor that makes for a livelier, more helpful discussion is that each case al- 
most always suggests a similar case in the experience of some supervisor, and he will 
tell the group how he handled it and with what results. This helps to keep the dis- 
cussion down to bed-rock realities. The supervisors appreciate that they are not de- 
bating some theoretical situation, assigned like a lesson in school, but an actual inci- 
dent such as they encounter regularly in their day-to-day work. 


In that connection, Mr. Evans tells us, it is not at all unusual, after the showing 
of a film, for some supervisor in the group to insist that this particular case was taken 
from his own plant. Usually he’s wrong, but he'll never find out from the Personnel 
Department, who refuse to tell anyone which of the Company's eighteen plants any 
case was drawn from or what people were involved. 


IpenTiTy OF Reat-Lire Actors Kept SECRET 


So carefully is anonymity maintained that no film is ever made in the plant where 
the case originated. Nor is any person involved in the case used as a *‘ player’’ in the 
film. Armstrong supervisors by now have found that it’s no use trying to learn the 
locale of any case and how it was actually handled: only one or two people in the 
Personnel Department know and they won't tell. But when the first films of the series 
were shown, it was common for members of the group to ask such questions as 
‘*What’s the answer? How was the case actually completed? What did the Vice Presi- 
dent in charge of manufacture say when he saw the picture?’’ Some supervisors were 
reluctant to ‘stick their necks out’’ by offering a solution which might be out of line 
with that proposed by a superior. 

There would be some red faces, say our informants, if the Personnel Department 
should ever reveal how ineptly some of the cases really were handled. But the last 
thing they want to do is to embarrass anyone. Nor do they wish to have any super- 
visor’s own judgment colored by what some front-office strategist said. Each group 
must arrive independently at its own decision, which will not necessarily be identical 
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with that of any other group. One case that was shown to several groups of super- 
visors and union stewards revealed an amusing difference of response—supervisors 
strongly criticizing the supervisor's action, and union men holding the shop steward 
just as severely accountable. Neither one blamed the employee portrayed in the film. 
How various individuals react to the situation is most revealing. 


Wuat Have THE Firms AccoMPLisHED? 


Really, Armstrong personnel people admit, there’s no way to measure the value 
of the company’s sound-slide film program. But it’s certain that everyone concerned, 
including the supervisors and other management men themselves, think highly of it 
and believe it quite helpful. Perhaps the most direct proof of the films’ effectiveness is 
that in several instances foremen have said that after seeing a film they later ran into 
almost identical situations and successfully used methods that had been talked out in 
their groups. Another quite positive indication of top-brass approval is that even 
during an ‘‘economy wave"’ no one ever suggests that the company’s human rela- 
tions program be jettisoned—or even curtailed. Greater love hath no management 
than that indicated by continued budgetary support. 

Another sign of the program's worth is its growing fame. It wasn't long after 
the production and showing of the first films that other companies began expressing 
an interest. Word got around that Armstrong's presentation of knotty supervisory 
problems was so broadly applicable that companies in other lines of business could 
use the films profitably in their own human relations programs. So manufacturers, 
schools and sundry organizations asked to borrow and show them. 

It speaks volumes for Armstrong that they never had a thought of keeping the 
films to themselves, as they might well have done. Rather, they adopted a liberal 
policy of lending prints on a first-come, first-served basis. As the demand increased, 
however, the mechanics of sending out, getting back, and generally keeping tabs on 
the much-traveled films, became too great a burden and Armstrong listened cheerfully 
when McGraw-Hill propositioned them on taking over distribution. How the Text- 
Film Department of the Mc-Graw Hill Book Company now makes the films available 
is told in detail at another point in this article. 


Tue Group Leaper’s GuIDE 


Mention has been made of the Group Leader's Guide to help plant people, with 
no training for the platform, to conduct profitable discussions. A closer examination 
of the Guide will prove interesting. 

The Guide advises the leader to tell his group before showing the first film that 
human relations is really the development of an effective working organization. It is 
more than just ‘‘ winning friends and influencing people’’. It means getting people to 
want to work together to meet the common goal of the organization. Thus good 
Human Relations means good leadership. It is the basis of good supervision. It is the 
responsibility of all of us.”’ 

‘On the whole,’’ the Guide advises the leader to say in effect, ‘we, as a Com- 
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pany, have done a pretty fair job of Human Relations. . . . We have also, as a Com- 
pany, done a pretty good job of making production more efficient over the years. We 
are still seeking ways and means of making further improvements. We must take the 
same point of view of our Human Relationships. We must continually strive to make 
them better... . 

‘*Each one of us is daily bumping into problems in Human Relations in our super- 
visory jobs. We have all faced problems, some pretty tough ones, in this field. More 
than once we have wished we knew more about handling people. . . . 

‘The program we are starting is designed to help us with our day to day prob- 
lems of Human Relations. It will be a different kind of program or type of meeting 
than we have ever had before . . . It’s down to earth and practical because it is based 
on four assumptions with which I’m sure you will agree.”’ 

The four assumptions are then itemized: (1) That there is no one right way to 
handle any case—that each person is different—that each supervisor must develop 
his own way to handle problems as they arise; (2) That responsibility for the success 
or failure of Human Relations in an organization does not rest solely on the first line 
supervisor—that all levels of management must participate and share responsibility; 
(3) That all of us learn more from experience than from studying abstract general 
principles—by living through certain situations and experiences than by merely hear- 
ing about them; (4) That we do not always appreciate or remember the importance of 
our experiences. This program is going to give us the opportunity to share the ex- 
periences of all supervisors in Human Relations. 

The leader than proceeds to tell the group that only members of Management 
will take part in discussion groups like this. That at each meeting, running to per- 
haps an hour and a half, a single actual case problem will be considered. That the 
first twelve cases were selected by the Company's General Personnel Department from 
nearly one hundred cases that were examined. 

After seeing the film and arriving at answers, the leader says, a summary of the 
group's conclusions will be sent to General Personnel in Lancaster. ‘* There, an over- 
all summary will be made, reflecting the opinions of supervisors all over the Com- 
pany. Each one of us will eventually get a copy. As your leader, my sole purpose is to 
keep the discussion on the track. I am not going to lecture. Don’t ask me for the 
right answer. There is no ome right answer to any of the cases we are going to con- 
sider.”’ 

In addition to the complete script for each case and suggestions for the group 
leader relating to his conduct of the meeting, the Leader's Guide has a section on the 
mechanics of sound-slide film projection, and a check list on conference leadership. 
Leader’s Guides are supplied by McGraw-Hill together with the films. 


How ArmMstronc’s HuMAN RELATIONS PROGRAM CAME INTO BEING 


It was in 1937 that the first conference groups of Armstrong supervisors for train- 
ing in Human Relations were organized. It was in that year that John J. Evans, Jr. 
assumed direction of the company’s Personnel Department and started building it up. 
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Mr. Evans, first worked for the company at age 13 as an “‘assistant office boy.”’ 
At 16 he worked in the payroll department during another school vacation period. 
After graduation from college he accepted fulltime employment and for twelve years 
was engaged in production before entering upon his career as organizer and director 
of General Personnel. 

Previous to 1937 there had been a personnel department of a sort. Originally it 
had been manned by four people—the office manager, two production men, and a 
sales-and-advertising man. One by one, however, these men had been promoted or 
transferred to work that was considered more important until finally, when Evans 
Jr. took over, only one was left. 

Mr. Evans’ first conference groups for supervisory training back there in 1938 
were without benefit of films—sound-slide or otherwise. A monthly meeting was 
held at each plant, and representatives of the Personnel Department attended all of 
them, heading up the discussions. Subjects were chosen by the Supervisors. The plan 
called for meetings over the country during the first two weeks every month (except- 
ing July and August): in the third week a summary was sent out so that each group 
could have the benefit of reviewing management thought throughout the company 
on problems discussed. 

That plan was fairly satisfactory. But as the company grew it became increas- 
ingly difficult for personnel representatives to attend each of the group meetings, and 
harder and harder to ensure lively meetings that the management people would want 
to attend and that they would get enough out of. It was at this point that some 
method was sought that would make it possible for groups to function independently, 
while at the same time discussing a common case or problem month by month, solu- 
tions to which could be reported in writing—for General Personnel to summarize and 
make available to all. 


Tuey Sarp 1r Coutpn’t Be Done 


When the idea of a motion picture or sound-slide film first suggested itself, the 
company’s management as well as outsiders who were consulted took a dim view of 
the matter. In the first place, neither plant nor office people were actors. To have a 
good movie made professionally would be entirely too costly—and besides, what was 
wanted was not a single unit, but 12 or 24 of them for a continuing series of meetings. 
A university was invited to collaborate in the production of films that would be edu- 
cationally useful: they said the job Armstrong had in mind couldn't be done except 
with a movie. Armstrong became convinced that they would have to blaze a trail for 
themselves—and proceeded to do so. 

In earlier supervisory training operations, the discussion of cases had proved 
most popular from the first. Recording of cases had been tried. Role playing had been 
given a whirl, without too much success. Mr. Newton observes that any successful 
Job Relations Training must do more than state principles. It must dramatize them. 
Take safety, for example. Everybody is in favor of safety—as they're against sin. 
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But merely preaching safety isn’t enough. In the same way, every management man 
is in favor of better Human Relations. But how are they achieved? How do you get 
supervisors, who are not students or psychologists, to understand and appreciate the 
objectives and do something about reaching them? 

“If we had all the time and money in the world’’ Armstrong personnel people 
asked themselves, '‘ how would we do the job we have to do?’’ Rejected was any idea 
of hitting upon an easy formula. Supervisors were members of the management team 
—training them was an individual proposition—to get anywhere at all Personnel 
would have first to convince them individually that they needed and wanted training, 
and then give them a method by which they'd be put largely on their own. 

Once it was decided that the case method would be used and the cases presented 
by sound-slide films produced by company people, Personnel started edging carefully 
toward the goal. Scores of possible cases were gathered from the various company 
plants. They were discussed from all angles in Personnel Department confabs and then 
with higher-ups. Scripts were written and rewritten: picture situations thoroughly 
canvassed. Finally two cases were shaped up which met with general approval, *‘ac- 
tors’’ selected and a location agreed on for the shooting of the pictures. Assistant 
Editor Carl R. Thorbahn of the company’s employee magazine, the Armstrong Re- 
porter, made the still pictures for the first films and a member of General Personnel 
lent his voice for the sound tracks. 

Approval of the first two experimental films was so universal and so hearty that 
now Personnel was given the green light to go ahead with the complete program. As 
rapidly as suitable cases could be found and worked up, ten more films were made to 
complete the first set of twelve: then another twelve—giving sufficient films to focus 
supervisor discussions for four months beyond two years at ten per year. When all of 
the presently available films have been used, there will arise the question whether to 
run through them again, dig up new cases and make new films, or abandon the whole 
idea and try to do something better. 

Our guess is that the last-named alternative is the least likely to find favor. 
Sound-slide film presentation of actual problems, followed by group searching for the 
best solutions, has proved far too effective in Armstrong’s experience to be lightly 
discarded. 


The Armstrong ‘‘Human Relations in Supervision’’ 35 mm film- 
strips are available through McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., Text- 
Film Dept., 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. Together with 
‘Leader's Guides,’’ they may be obtained on approval; if not suit- 
able for your purpose, they may be returned without obligation. . . . 
If purchased as a complete series, the cost of the 24 filmstrips and 
12 double-sided records is $135. Individual filmstrips (single cases) 
may be purchased at $3.00 each; records at $6.00 each. A folder 
describing the 24 cases may be obtained from McGraw-Hill. 





This four-step merit rating method takes time, but 
pans out in helping find solutions to human rela- 
tions problems. It answers one of the troublesome 
questions in rating—how to let the employee who 
is being rated know where he stands. 


Employee Self-Appraisal 


By WixuiaM B. Hatt, Vice President, Personnel 
Administration, The Detroit Bank 


tT is the hardest job I have to do. But it is the one I enjoy most and feel is most pro- 
ductive to myself, my staff, my assistant, and the branch.’ That's what the of- 
ficer of one of our largest branches said at the conclusion of our last self-appraisal 
panel review. His statement was gratifying in itself, and even more so as an indication 
of staff acceptance of an innovation in merit rating—after two years of experience 
with the new program. 

Merit rating had been used in our company since 1939. It was based on practice 
of other businesses. However, we were not satisfied with the results obtained so, two 
years ago, after thorough research of merit rating procedure covering approximately 
50 companies, we adopted what we call our “‘ four-step method’’—self-appraisal, two- 
way management appraisals, three-way interview, and panel review. 

Three appraisals of each employee are prepared; one by the employee himself, 
one by his immediate supervisor, and one by the branch or department head. A con- 
ference is then arranged between the three people to discuss the appraisals. The ob- 
ject is to reach a mutual understanding and to suggest how the employee could im- 
prove himself. The manager or department head then meets with a panel consisting 
of three main-office executives to review the employee appraisals and arrive at final 
ratings, take an inventory of staff, and start necessary action where indicated. 
Granted that all of this is time consuming; but it is productive of many benefits, 
helping to solve our human relation problems and yielding valuable by-products. 

Before detailing the benefits, perhaps we should review the method by which we 
developed the program. We decided that the principal purpose of the appraisal form 
is to provide a basis for constructive discussion, hence we wanted it to include factors 
acceptable to the group. 

The forms we are currently using are the result of conferences with our manage- 
ment group. They selected the factors of measurement. The form requires an outline of 
duties actually performed which, incidentally, provides a cross check on job descrip- 
tion. A series of definitions are provided for each factor and, in addition to rating 
each factor, the reasons for the rating must be given. 
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The success of such a venture is dependent upon the method by which the inter- 
view between management and employee is conducted. To prepare our supervisory 
group for such interviews, we held a series of instructional meetings, using ‘‘role 


playing’’. 
More UN1ForMiTy Is SECURED 


One of the major problems in previous ratings was a lack of uniformity among 
raters. Also, because of our 35 offices it was difficult to know our people as well as we 
should. The panel review method makes for more uniformity, and makes us better 
acquainted with our people and their performance. 

Branch or department heads review the employee's appraisal with a main-office 
panel, as previously mentioned. This panel includes our personnel manager, vice 
president of Personnel Administration, and vice president of Operations. All person- 
nel records of each individual are available at that time. While the branch or depart- 
ment manager is discussing the appraisal he made, the other panel members are re- 
viewing the appraisals of his assistants and employees. Consistently we find leads 
which are followed up to reduce employee problems and to improve operational pro- 
cedure. 

To sum up our general conclusions: Our employees (and probably other office em- 
ployees) can and will appraise themselves, and will take pride in doing it well— 
providing they are fully informed in advance on what it’s all about. 

Employee appraisals as a rule are remarkably accurate. The best employees tend, 
modestly, to underrate themselves. Problem employees may overrate themselves. The 
four-step method can show the way to management as well as employee improve- 
ment. Vital to the success of the whole program is a complete understanding of ob- 
jectives by both employees and management. 

As to merit ratings: Their primary use is as a basis for constructive discussion. 
Merit rating forms should be tailor-made to fit the needs of the user. Raters should 
participate in the selection of factors to be included on the form. 

As to employee self-appraisals: These let people know what is expected of them, 
and the factors of measurement. Enable people to give their opinions of their own 
performance. Provide a medium for stating any grievance. Let them indicate work 
preferences. Remove secrecy of management reviews: all employees know they are 
regularly rated—this tells them how and why. Self analysis encourages self-improve- 
ment and development: helps employees grow. A record of performance is provided 
which can be used for employee protection in case of mistreatment by a supervisor. 

As to two-way management appraisals: These provide more considered judgment on 
the part of both raters, since each must justify to the other whatever conclusions he 
reaches. They permit the training of the second man prior to his becoming a manager. 
They permit analysis of the training program, and development of special programs 
to suit individual employees, and provide a method to tell whether the training pro- 
gram is effective. 
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As to three-way interviews: These make it necessary to frankly discuss each em- 
ployee’s performance with the employee. They bring the second man into the dis- 
cussion, which provides for him training in conducting interviews. They indicate to 
employees that the second man is a part of management. They offer an excellent 
opportunity for supervisors to build goodwill with employees. 

As to the panel review plan: It offers the best way to reach an unbiased employee 
appraisal. It permits the funneling of all ratings through one body, and thereby makes 
for a greater uniformity of conclusions. Furnishes a qualitative inventory of the com- 
plete staff, and records those qualified for promotion or additional assignments; and 
also those eligible for transfer, or those who should be replaced. Indicates training 
needs, and provides a pattern for training program. Enables top management to 
judge the ability of supervisors to handle personnel problems. Provides a better con- 
trol of salary adjustments. Assists in making operational improvements. Permits top 
management to know employees better, and to have a better understanding of their 
problems. 

At the conclusion of our last appraisal we asked each department head and man- 
ager to make any suggestions for changes. No change was suggested. All affirmed the 
quotation of the Officer made at the opening of this article. The program is time con- 
suming. To secure benefits the four steps described are a necessity. 

It has given to our supervisors and employees a new understanding of their re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities, and has improved the quality of their performance. 
It has also brought them closer to an understanding of management objectives. Two 
of the most fundamental of human desires are for security and for an opportunity to 
improve one’s status. This plan helps each employee to know where he stands, where 
he is strong or weak, and how he can improve. It has provided a basis for more effec- 
tive salary adjustments, and more considered selection of people for advancement, 
transfer, or release. 

Most important, it has given to top management a better over-all understanding 
of the importance of the human relations phase of our business, 





The real issues behind an important strike are 
hard to find. They are usually somewhere between 
the extreme views of company and union as pre- 
sented to the public. Here is how the rank-and- 
file dues-paying union man sees them. 


What The Chrysler Strike Did 
To The Union Members 


As told to a Personnel Journal staff writer 
by union members on the picket lines. 


no time, cither before or during the strike, was I convinced that strike action 

was justified. Although the international union did jockey itself into a posi- 
tion of power, this was done at the sacrifice of the individual Chrysler worker. Many 
of these workers will be in debt for months and years to come as a result of the strike. 
In saying this, however, I do not mean to imply that Chrysler was blameless nor that 
it was always sincere in its expensive ads. 

Let me tell you the story and show you how we were used in a game of power. 

First of all, it is no secret that the great majority of Chrysler workers did not 
want to strike even at the time the strike vote was taken. Why, then, did they vote 
‘‘yes’’? The answer is clear. They felt that a negative vote would have actually been 
a vote for no union—that it was necessary to vote affirmatively in order to preserve 
the organization. 

Why did the strike occur when Chrysler offered benefits almost exactly the same 
as those agreed upon by Ford? In answer to this, the union had demanded a “‘cents 
per hour’’ payment (about ten cents for each worker) into a fund for pension and in- 
surance payments. This would have compared approximately with the Ford arrange- 
ment. However, Ford workers are generally older and have more years of service 
than Chrysler employees, which results in a greater proportionate cost to the Ford 
Company for identical benefits. As a result Chrysler, seeing a chance to save consider- 
able money, refused to go along with the “cents per hour’’ demand, offering instead 
benefits comparable to the Ford plan. The top union leaders, however, refused to ac- 
cept this offer hoping to win not only their maximum demand but also, and of more 
importance, they wanted the power which would accompany the victory. I shall ex- 
plain this in more detail. 


AN A UNION member and officer I helped strike the Chrysler Corporation. But at 
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A Bap Strike 


And so the strike began. It was an economic strike on the part of the Corpora- 
tion: the union struck for power. But these basic differences were never prominently 
revealed. Although Chrysler in its ads and printed material cannot be charged with 
being untruthful, the Corporation was not entirely sincere. Chrysler ‘‘took’’ the 
strike in an attempt to save moncy. The ads in which the Corporation expressed con- 
cern for its employees should be taken with a grain of salt. 

The union in its barrage of printed material repeated again and again the single 
theme: ‘Chrysler will not match the Ford agreement."’ This was a half-truth which 
served to confuse and bewilder many of the union members who had read the com- 
pany’s proposals. But most members felt that they must support the union—that not 
to have done so would have indicated a desire for no union. 

Did the union really gain a victory? With the ‘cents per hour’’ demand being 
dropped, the final settlement included several contract changes and a number of wage 
inequity adjustments which, although costly, are not expected to run as high as the 
original demands of the union. These contract changes and wage adjustments were 
requested by the union in an effort to boost the cost to Chrysler to a point approxi- 
mately near the cost of the “‘cents per hour’’ demand. The pension and insurance de- 
mands ‘‘ won"’ by the union are essentially the same as offered by the company prior 
to the strike. Regarding the demand of the union that money be funded for pension 
payments as opposed to Chrysler's ‘* promise to pay’’ from an established pool—this, 
according to some union leaders, was not of sufficient importance to prolong the 
strike. One leader said: ‘‘If Chrysler goes broke, there will be no pensions under 
either set-up anyhow.”’ This is a point which many of us believe was deliberately 
introduced by the Corporation as a measure of controversy, with Chrysler hoping the 
strike would be ended when it ‘‘reluctantly’’ agreed to the union's funding demand. 


Wuat Was THE STRIKE REALLY For 


Management men at Chrysler have said that the strike was not for pensions. 
This is correct. The union intended to win the same cost per employee that Ford had 
agreed to pay. This would have allowed the union to go to General Motors ‘with a 
powerful record of having won maximum demands. Top union leaders felt that they 
dare not risk settling for a cost less to Chrysler than the cost to Ford. Ford manage- 
ment, in future negotiations, could have accused the union of bettering the competi- 
tive position of Chrysler. As skilled negotiators, Chrysler men must certainly have 
known this, and so, once again, the Corporation could hardly have been sincere in 
saying that it did not know what the union was trying to do. Chrysler was attempt- 
ing to better its competitive position, but it was penny tough and dollar unwise. 

And all the while, Chrysler workers were going deeper into debt. 

We, as active unionists who were closely following the ins and outs of the strug- 
gle, knew the union was maneuvering for power at the sacrifice of Chrysler workers. 
But we had no choice other then to support the strike. These maneuvers were in- 
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tangible things, difficult to prove or disprove, so we dared not speak out. We would 
have been crucified by the international. The truth would have no more served to end 
the strike than did some of the ‘Letters to the Editor’’ written by workers who 
came very close to understanding the real facts. 

How do the workers feel about the strike? Most of the men, especially those who 
never attend meetings, are bitter and are openly declaring that ‘‘We didn’t win a 
damn thing. We lost, and lost plenty.’ These are the ones among whom, during the 
past two or three years, there has developed a terrific feeling of disillusionment about 
the union and union leaders. They believe strongly in the union movement as such, 
but they now have no more confidence in union leaders than in ‘‘ pork chop’’ politi- 
cians. But this does not mean that their loyalty has shifted to management. 


MANAGEMENT was Not ON THEIR SIDE 


Among active unionists, including local union officers, many of us know that 
Chrysler workers suffered a terrible loss. However, we refrain from publicly declaring 
ourselves. It is only during ‘* bull sessions’’ when true thinking is cautiously revealed. 
Several of the top local officers during the strike spoke with sincere bitterness against 
the Corporation, but they secretly felt that continued strike action was unwarranted. 
There was not enough to gain. They knew that Chrysler workers were being kept on 
strike, not for pensions, but in order to increase the bargaining power of the inter- 
national, like the sacrifice of pawns in a great game of chess. 

The Chrysler strike illustrates the growing power of international officers and 
the declining autonomy of local unions. Local leaders are becoming mere figureheads, 
like sergeants in an army. Another example of this game of power and the sacrifice of 
individuals occurred last summer prior to the great steel strike for non-contributory 
pensions. At that time one of America’s top actuaries told a group of local union 
officers that the contributory plan then in effect in an Eastern mill was actually better 
than the plan demanded by the union. He also stated that this company had offered 
to liberalize its plan. Nonetheless this local union was compelled to strike along with 
the rest of the nation’s steel workers. Although the company’s plan was discredited 
by union propaganda, a few weeks after the strike had ended this company: actually 
revealed in a proxy statement that the plan won by the union would save the com- 
pany several thousands of dollars for the year of 1950 alone. 

Why should this be? Why did the international officers of the steel union insist 
that these workers strike for benefits less than those they already had? The answer 
is obvious. These union officers feared a loss of strength if they permitted the solid 
front of the union to be cracked by allowing even one local to sign on the basis of a 
contributory plan. This, again, was the sacrifice of pawns and it was thus that 
thousands of workers in this one local union lost several hundred dollars each to 
satisfy the ambitions of top union leaders. In addition, it is clear that a much better 
pension plan throughout the entire steel industry could have been worked out on a 
contributory basis than was the plan won by the steel union. This is also true of the 
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automotive industry. But the leaders had spoken and they had their way, feeling 
that it was necessary not only to show their strength but also deeming it politically 
expedient to get into the pension parade of other unions. 

However, contrary to popular belief, neither the Chrysler nor the steel strike 
indicated any real militancy on the part of top leaders. (Many international officers 
have continued to receive their full salaries during strikes.) The militancy is on the 
picket lines and among the rank-and-file unionists, who will blindly support the 
demands of the leaders. The worker is afraid of being called a company stooge or 
scab. 

But there is growing unrest among the rank-and-file. They are troubled and dis- 
turbed, vaguely aware of the tightening grip of union leaders. But they will con- 
tinue giving their allegiance to these leaders rather than to management, for they 
long ago abandoned any belief in the ‘trickle down’’ theory—that management if 
left alone will provide adequately for the workers. 


THe Men Are Loyat To THetr UNION 


As one Chrysler worker expressed it: ‘‘I know the union has many faults and 
that we have to do pretty much as the leaders say. But, brother, I'll take it. I know 
what things were like around here before we had a union. The boss could fire us for 
nothing.’ 


Another worker said, simply: ‘‘We've got to support the union. What else can 
we do?”’ 


Thus, the workmen are beginning to realize that they are open to tyranny on 
the part of union leaders. As a result they feel helpless and uneasy. At the same time 
they realize that, as individuals, they are powerless to defend themselves against 
unjust supervisors and management men. They will therefore not desert the union 
even though they are under no illusions about the real aims of most union leaders, 
who will sacrifice the rank-and-file as stepping stones to power. Workers are caught 
squarely in the middle. 

And so, it is now definitely clear that instead of having only one boss we have 
two. A “power group”’ has arisen within the international union, with top leaders 
pulling the strings in the direction that will benefit them best; while we in the locals, 
both officers and the rank-and-file, are militantly supporting these new men of power. 
But we are discouraged; our faith in them has been badly shaken. 





Three Short Articles 


1. OUR EMPLOYEES EVALUATE THEIR 
OWN JOBS 


The wisdom of letting rank-and-file employees “‘get in the act’’ is understood by 
many but is difficult to bring about. Here is how one progressive company let a group 
of carefully selected and trained employees participate in setting salary standards. 


By Lee A. CuHampstiss, Vice Pres., 
Fidelity Union Trust Company, 
Newark, N. J. 


Job Evaluation for 725 clerks, floormen, supervisors and department heads. The 

factor comparison method was used. Ten officials were selected and trained to 
perform the work of evaluations. They were asked to “‘pool’’ their individual judg- 
ments. This was done by having each of the ten evaluators report his opinion of the 
factor ratings and then attend a conference to discuss and resolve differences. The 
plan has worked very well in the four years since it was completed. 

By 1947 some of the members began to look for relief from their Job Evaluation 
duties. The work was not especially burdensome, for meetings were usually held 
every other month, but it was decided nevertheless to see how well senior clerks 
could evaluate jobs. Thirty-two men and women were selected from various depart- 
ments and put through a training course. It was decided to select the best eight for 
the new evaluating committee. Our consultant rated the evaluators in several differ- 
ent ways and divided them into three teams of eight members each. It was found 
that his choice of the first eight coincided almost exactly with our own appraisal 
of these people formed over a period of many years of close observation. 


if 1945 the Fidelity Union Trust Company of Newark installed a formal plan of 


Tue New Committee Proves Erricient 


This new, or junior committee, was entrusted with job evaluation activities on 
an experimental basis under the direction of the original Committee. When ap- 
proximately 135 different jobs had been evaluated by the juniors it was found that 
the two committees were in perfect agreement on 81% of the jobs. 

A joint meeting of both groups was held to iron out the 25 differences and here 
is the payoff. 

2% of the jobs had to be rewritten. 

2% of the differences were compromised. 

2% of the differences were settled at the Senior Committee's evaluation points. 

13% of the differences were settled at the Junior Committee's evaluation points. 
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81% of the jobs were evaluated identically, so we have a grand total of 94% 
approval of the work of the Junior Committee. This is an excellent record and the 
entire function of clerical Job Evaluation was therefore turned over to the new com- 
mittee. Five members of the original committee have been retained as a review com- 
mittee. 

Who makes up our new Job Evaluation Committee? Six men and two women. 
One is head of payroll; three are chief clerks, one is head of bookkeeping; one is an 
executive secretary and two are assistants in operations in our branch offices. As a 
result of this experiment we are convinced that it doesn’t take an engineer or an ex- 
ecutive to evaluate routine jobs accurately by factor comparison job evaluation. A 
large part of the success of the whole operation is attributed to the thorough train- 
ing given each individual; part to the care with which they were selected; and the 
remainder to the willingness on the part of busy officials and clerks to work hard at 
what used to be considered an extra-curricular activity. 

Judging from the experience at Fidelity Union Trust Company, the ideal job 
evaluating committee should consist of some junior executives and some clerks, rep- 
resenting all parts and divisions of the Company 

Another feature of the new plan is a provision for rotation of membership. 
Every year a number of members are replaced with new ones and it is expected that 
this practice will be continued. Another feature which we think is unusual is that 
of encouraging visitors to come to the meetings of the job evaluation committee. 
Every member of the organization of nearly 1000 employees is told that he may at- 
tend these meetings to observe the way in which jobs are evaluated. The attendance 
of young clerks on routine jobs is especially welcomed. Many employees take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity and their keen interest is evidenced by the questions 
which they ask and by the close attention which they give to the discussions carried 
on by members of the committee in settling their differences. 


2. WHAT 141 COMPANIES DO ABOUT 
LATENESS AND ABSENTEEISM 


How does your policy compare with that of a representative cross-section of com- 
panics in one large city? You will find it useful to examine the practice of others. 


Report of a survey made by the New York 
Personnel Management Association 


NE HUNDRED FORTY-ONE Companies in the metropolitan New York area re- 
plied to a questionnaire asking what they do about lateness and absenteeism. 
These companies employ about 250,000 salaried people. The biggest number 
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of companies (38) are manufacturers; 23 are listed under finance; 16, merchandising; 
10, insurance; 9, communications; and the rest under other headings. Findings of 
the New York Personnel Management Ass'n survey, for which we are indebted to 
Mr. Harvey Mathiasen of the American Cyanamid Company, Chairman of the Sur- 
vey Committee, will be hopefully scanned by every management man who has ever 
wondered what in blazes can be done to get people in on time—and to get them in— 
period. 

97% of the companies maintain attendance records. Most of them maintain such 
a record for each employee, and analyze by departments. Among reasons why records 
of absences are helpful: they reveal ‘* marginal’’ workers; indicate where supervision 
is lax; permit corrective measures; uncover unhealthful working conditions; enable 
medical department to function more effectively; reduce number of one-day absences; 
show effect of poorly ventilated and crowded conditions and excessive overtime; 
reveal physically unfit; highlight effects of good administration. 

Attendance records are usually kept by the personnel department (82 companies). 
They are usually analyzed as to reasons for absence (89 concerns). Where reasons 
are examined, this helps reduce absenteeism (63 concerns said so). Supervisors are 
informed of the relative standing of their departments (75 companies). The records 
are used when considering an employee's salary increase (109 companies), promo- 
tions (110) and retention in service (91). 

134 companies let their people know that attendance records are kept and taken 
into consideration. Only one concern said ‘‘No’’ to this query. Six did not answer. 
The overwhelming majority give no special recognition for perfect attendance. 

23 companies reported absenteeism from 2 to 3%—13 from 3 to 4%—17 from 
4 to 6% and over. Only 5 companies reported less than 2%. 83 companies didn’t 
answer this question. 


Wuat Asout ILLNEss AND PERSONAL REASONS FOR ABSENCE? 


If a person is absent because ill—64 concerns “‘ continue salary for specific periods 
of time as established by formula’’: 44 continue salary for indefinite periods. When 
the period is indefinite, these factors determine: length of service (81 companies); 
previous record of attendance and punctuality (49); nature of illness (48); position 
(40); performance rating (32); estimated length of time employee will be absent (31); 
employee's personal financial situation (20). It will be noted that many companies 
consider more than one factor. 

When the continued-salary period is established by formula, most formulas are 
based on length of service. 85 formulas were given. After the period covered by 
salary payments, 109 companies place their employees on leave of absence without 
pay. Length of such leave is usually determined by circumstances of the case. 

The following ‘‘controls’’ are used to reduce absenteeism because of sickness: 
pre-employment medical examinations (92 companies); clearance with the company’s 
medical examiner upon return to work after sickness (69); free preventive medication 
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—vaccines, vitamin pills, allergy treatment, salt tablets, etc. (55); investigation of 
absences by visiting nurse, member of personnel department, etc. (52); penalties for 
poor attendance (18); optional annual medical exams (30); required annual medical 
exams (10); formal health education program (6); rewards for good attendance (5). 

Time off with pay is granted for death in immediate family (132 companies); 
appointments with doctors, dentists (88); births in immediate family (79); quar- 
antine for illness (74); illness of members of immediate family (64); weddings in 
immediate family (62) christenings in immediate family (18). Other reasons men- 
tioned: moving, court attendance, graduations in immediate family, obtaining mar- 
riage license or citizenship papers. 


How to DetTerMINE AMouNT oF Time Orr WitTH Pay 


The majority of companies (99) have no established formula for permitting time 
off with pay. The 42 concerns that do have formulas give specific amounts of time 
off depending upon the reasons for it—or permit a certain number of days off per year 
for all personal reasons. Where there is no formula, these factors are taken into con- 
sideration: length of service (77 companies); frequency of previous requests for time 
off (74); previous attendance records (73); performance rating (48). The reasonable- 
ness of the request is generally considered in addition to specific factors. Leaves of 
absence without pay (other than for illness or military reasons) are granted by 127 
concerns for marriage (90), maternity (72). 


Now as To LATENEss 


Records on lateness are maintained by each department concerned (in 43 com- 
panies), by the personnel department (40 companies), in other ways (31). Of the 
companies answering this question, 47 analyze reasons for lateness—64 do not. Late- 
ness is usually excused for these reasons: transportation tie-ups (84 companies); 
weather conditions (83); sickness (74); medical attention (67); family responsibilities 
(34); oversleeping (9). 

These controls are used to combat lateness: interview to determine reasons (98 
companies); reprimand (70); discharge if habitual (65); dock pay (19); make up 
lost time (8); temporary layoff (3); other (12). Among other controls: deferring 
salary increases until improvement is shown; demotion; placing on probation, de- 
ducting points from merit rating 

27 companies have reduced disciplinary measures for excessive lateness to a 
formula. Usually the formula specifies how many times a person may be late before 
discharged, or the number of warnings which must be given by supervisors before 
discharge becomes mandatory. 

Most concerns feel that late is late. 66 companies say their people must be on 
time; 9 permit three minutes leeway; 6 give five minutes; 5 give as much as ten. As 
with the absentee records, practically all companies let employees know that late- 
ness records are maintained. 





PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING HELPS THE INDIVIDUAL TOO 


More ‘‘Starcn’’ In ‘‘Wuite Cotrar’’ Po rictres? 


Commenting on this valuable survey, the Employee Relations Bulletin of the 
National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., says: 

“Management is beginning to put more starch in its ‘‘ white-collar’ policies. 
With hourly-paid workers making continual gains in wage and fringe benefits, the 
prestige that was once the badge of the office worker has become curled and rumpled. 
But employers are taking stock of the situation and outmoded practices are going 
to the cleaners. 

‘One new trend that stems from this awareness is the increasing liberalization 
of white-collar on-the-job privileges—more coffee time, longer rest periods, more 
leniency on absences and latenesses. However, this leniency is not laxness. In most 
concerns as a concomitant of lenient policies, stricter controls are being instituted 
to spot the “‘marginal’’ worker, the lax supervisor, the employee who abuses the 
extended privileges.” 


Readers who want to review the procedure of their company in recording ab- 
sences and latenesses are advised to refer to the article in PERsoNNEL JouRNAL for 
March, 1950, ‘‘ Time-Keeping Procedures for Office Workers,’’ by Charles W. Books. 
They will find many useful and practical ideas on this troublesome problem. Ed. 


3. PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING HELPS 
THE INDIVIDUAL TOO 


Psychological testing has amply proven its value to management in the selection, 
upgrading and improvement of personnel. If properly used it can also help the indi- 
vidual too, as this account shows. 


By Martin M. Bruce, 
Dunlap and Associates, 
Inc., New York. 


testing has for management. But they seldom refer to the considerable po- 
tential that the same psychological testing has for the individual employee. 
Perhaps one reason is the generally negative reaction on the part of men tested, par- 
ticularly at supervisory levels. 
Negative reactions were not encountered in a project recently completed in two 
tobacco factories. Rather, the general feeling of men and women tested was that 
they themselves got a lot out of the testing and the interview which followed with 


Piecing research studies invariably show the value that psychological 
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the counselor. A followup showed that there was not a single individual who felt 
that his time was wasted or that he had failed to get something valuable from the 
experience. 

In this particular instance a research program had been carried out with the 
company’s sales force. Having proved successful here it was hoped that the methods 
could be applied with equal success in the factory. In all, 181 factory people were 
tested—159 men and 22 women, mostly foreladies. Most of the men were foremen; 
others were assistant foremen, engineers, purchasing agents, timekeepers and me- 
chanics. Ages ranged from 21 to 63, with an average of 38. 

The psychological tests were made for these reasons: (1) to determine their value 
in the factory; (2) to help determine the potentialities of factory personnel; (3) to 
set up an improvement program for each individual. 

Following the tests, a comprehensive report for management was prepared. 
This report was based on the test findings, the information supplied by the employee 
on a six page personal history inventory, and information about the individual's 
job supplied by management. 

A second report, based on the same information, was prepared for each person 
tested. While the report to management dealt with the individual's strengths and 
weaknesses, his capacity for his present job, and his potentialities for successful ad- 
justment in other positions, the report to the employee dealt with “personal im- 
provement’’. This theme pervaded the entire report. 


Scores WerRE ExpLaINED 


The individual's test scores were explained and the desirable factors pointed out. 
He or she was given a number of suggestions on the way to go about improving in 
particular areas. But this report was not just handed to the person in an impersonal 
manner. Probably one of the greatest values of the program began to be realized at 
the point when the test results were taken up with the individual. 

To describe this procedure, consider the case of Henry Wilcoxin,a foreman. He 
was told the day before that a psychologist would be in to talk with him and with 
the other people who had taken tests. He entered the office right on time, but ap- 
peared somewhat anxious and hesitant. 

‘Hello, Mr. Wilcoxin,’’ we greeted him. ‘‘Come right in. Make yourself com- 
fortable.”’ 

‘“Your're going to tell me all the bad news, aren’t you?”’ 

‘I wouldn't say that,’’ we replied, ‘‘I called you in because I want to go over 
all these tests that you took and tell you about them. We hope that you will get 
something out of them.”’ 

‘Oh, I did already! Just taking those tests showed me that I have been out of 
school a long time.”’ 

‘You feel you should have done better on the test?”’ 

‘Sure. I don’t read very much.” 
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At this point each of the tests was reviewed. The scores on each test were given 
to the man and their significance explained in a way that he could understand. Mr. 
Wilcoxin agreed with most of the findings and frequently stated, ‘‘I thought I was 
poorer than that.”’ 

In discussing personality, this foreman, like virtually all the others, agreed with 
the findings. ‘‘I don’t have much confidence, as that shows,”’ he stated. 

“You feel that you ought to be more confident of yourself, then?”’ 

“Yes, I should. I should be able to be sure of my ideas and decisions, but I’m 

. It would be better for me to be more confident."’ 

“Have you ever taken a course in public speaking, Mr. Wilcoxin?”’ 

“No, but I have thought of it many times.” 

‘You know, there is a group of men here who are taking a public speaking 
course right here in town at the “‘Y’’. They tell me that they are getting a great 
deal out of it. You might look into that.”’ 

The foreman seemed surprised that there were men doing his kind of work who 
were taking such a course. He indicated that, “‘If they can do it, so can I. I'll talk 
to some of them about it. If I could just talk to others easier, I know I'd be more 
confident too. Like coming in here. I was afraid, almost. But just as soon as I talked 
to you it was all right. I’m going to take that course.”’ 

And so it was with the other areas covered by the tests. In addition toa persona- 
bility inventory, all of the participants completed tests or inventories in the fol- 
lowing areas: mental ability, sales aptitude, vocabulary, social intelligence, me- 
chanical ability and comprehension, and clerical ability. 


Emptoyeges Say Tests Herp 


Every one of the employees with whom the counselor spoke indicated that he or 
she had been personally helped by the testing program. Many spontaneously pointed 
out that they had been lax in keeping mentally alert. Those who did not themselves 
bring up the point readily agreed with it when it was mentioned by the counselor. 
‘If the company is this interested in me, I am going to show them that their time 
and money was well spent,’’ said many of the men and women. One of the engineers 
remarked, ‘‘ This testing should have been done twenty years ago. It lets you know 
early what you got. Just think of how much value this could have been to me and 
the older men like me years ago.” 

The superintendent in charge of the smoking tobacco factory wrote to the 
company’s main office: ‘‘ Many of the foremen have expressed their favorable com- 
ment of the counseling. It is the writer's opinion that the real value or worth of the 
tests is not the scores received, but the application and follow through by each in- 
dividual of the recommendations made for self improvement. It is also believed that 
the tests will be of great value in the future selection of prospective supervisors.”’ 

Various books were recommended to each individual as part of the counseling 
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procedure. Most of the people expressed the desire to get the books immediately. 
Because of this strong desire on the part of the employees, management has decided 
to set up a company library in each plant. This should prove to be an excellent op- 
portunity for management to get closer to its employees. 

People who had long ago given up the idea of going to school or of even taking 
an occasional course, have already enrolled in public speaking classes, in courses in 
basic English, psychology and many others. They expressed a strong desire to 
broaden themselves. 

From the experiences related above and from similar experiences with companies 
in other fields, this writer feels that a great deal is lost in psychological testing when 
only management receives the results. The employee can derive considerable benefit 
from psychological test findings, provided they are presented through competent 
counseling. This appears to be an area worthy of considerable effort on the part of 
management and psychologists. 


This report was written while the author was a member of the staff of the Personnel Institute, Inc. 
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Chicago is the home of one of the oldest and most 
active of the many local personnel associations in 
this country and Canada. Its President tells how 
the Industrial Relations Association of Chicago is 
organized and how it serves its members. 


The Chicago Industrial 
Relations Association 


By THeron Wricur, President, Chicago Industrial 
Relations Association and Personnel Officer, Chi- 
cago Title and Trust Co. 


N June of this year the Industrial Relations Association of Chicago celebrated 

its 35th anniversary as the third oldest local organization of this type in the 

country. Beginning in 1915 with ten members, the Association membership now 
numbers more than 180 companies, among them many whose names are known 
throughout American business and industry. Its original foundation and its subse- 
quent growth in membership, prestige and scope of activities have arisen from an ex- 
pressed need among business firms. That need is for a common and convenient medium 
for the exchange of information and experiences in the field of industrial relations, 
for an opportunity for people engaged in this field to meet each other informally and 
for the stimulation of group study, discussion and evaluation of current trends and 
every day problems in personnel management. The stated objective of the Associa- 
tion is ‘‘to advance the understanding of the principles, policies and methods of 
creating and maintaining satisfactory human relations in business and industry.”’ 
With all the attention being focused on the field of industrial relations today and 
with Chicago a major center of population, transportation and industry, the ob- 
jectives of the Industrial Relations Association of Chicago and the activities which 
they prompt are of special importance. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Many thousands of people and many millions of business dollars are represented 
by the companies which constitute the IRA membership. A random selection shows 
the following, for example, as typical: Armour, Swift, Hotpoint, Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone, International Harvester, Lever Brothers, Marshall Field, University of 
Chicago, Quaker Oats, Republic Steel, Standard Oil, Sears Roebuck and United 
Air Lines. Certainly the personnel policies and practices adhered to by such firms 
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have a bearing on the whole atmosphere and trend of industrial relations throughout 
the American economic scene. 

The roster of the Industrial Relations Association consists chiefly of company 
memberships. An associate membership may be obtained by any officer, member or 
executive of a member company designated and endorsed by its voting representative. 
The third type of membership is called a “civic membership,’’ which is reserved to 
educators, social workers, civic organization representatives and government officers, 
who are interested in the object of the Association and are not eligible for either of 
the other two types of membership. Employment agencies are excluded from Asso- 
ciation membership. Management consultant firms, however, have been admitted. 
All membership applications are submitted by the Association Secretary to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee for approval. Dues for the three types of membership are $50.00, 
$10,00 and $15.00 per year, respectively. There is no initiation fee. 

At the end of the 1949-50 year there were 182 company memberships and 23 asso- 
ciate memberships. 


Administration 


The administration of the Association is in the hands of four elected officers 
with one year terms and an executive committee of four persons elected to terms 
of one or two years. The previous years’ Association president is an ex-officio mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee. Traditionally, because of his long affiliation with 
the activities of the Association, Dr. Raleigh W. Stone of The University of Chicago 
Business School is a non-voting advisory member of the Executive Committee. The 
1949-50 officers of the Association were Theron Wright, President, of the Chicago 
Title and Trust Company; E. B. Busby, Vice President of R. R. Donnelley and Sons, 
Company; James C. Worthy, Secretary of Sears, Roebuck and Company; and Carl A. 
Dietz, Treasurer of the Wyman-Gordon Company, Ingalls Shepard Division. 

In addition to the officers, the Executive Committee included this year Jay Y. 
Tomlin of Illinois Tool Works; Harold E. Brooks of Armour and Company; Robert 
Forslev of The Quaker Oats Company; J. D. Perley of Ingersoll Steel Division, Borg- 
Warner Corporation; and Joseph D. Stockton of Illinois Bell Telephone Company. 

Election of officers and executive committee members is held each year at the 
June meeting of the entire Association membership. This last June James C. Worthy 
was elected president for the coming 1950-51 year. 

The Executive Committee meets once each month to discuss program and ac- 
tivity suggestions, membership applications, committee appointments and other 
pertinent matters. The Association maintains a separate office at 135 South La Salle 
Street with a full-time secretary (Miss Elizabeth Turner) to handle correspondence, 
meeting arrangements and reservations and a multitude of administrative details. 


Program 


The yearly activities of the Industrial Relations Association represent a three 
part program: monthly meetings of the entire Association, special study-conference 
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groups and a Mid-West Industrial Relations Conference. The regular monthly dinner 
meetings are held in the attractive dining room of the Chicago Bar Association. At 
these meetings the Association is addressed by some outstanding speaker on a topic 
of general interest in the field of labor-management relations. The address is usually 
followed by a lively question-answer discussion period. A pleasant feature of these 
monthly meetings is an informal cocktail hour that precedes the dinner. It provides 
a congenial atmosphere for the broadening of acquaintances among personnel people. 
The value of these meetings is indicated by the attendance, which customarily runs 
about one hundred and fifty. 

The conference groups, usually four or five in number, are designed to afford 
members of the Association an opportunity in smaller meetings for critical discussion 
and study of personnel matters of particular interest. Each group holds five dinner 
meetings during the year. These meetings usually consist of a speaker or panel (fre- 
quently Association members) and a relatively long period for discussion on the 
floor of the problems at hand. Attendance at these conference group meetings is small 
(usually 40 to 60) so that a free and informal exchange of viewpoints and comments 
is facilitated. The topics for the various conference groups of 1949-50 give an in- 
dication of the areas normally considered at these meetings. They were 1) Selection, 
Placement, Layoff and Recall; 2) Training; 3) Communication, Employee-Com- 
munity; 4) Employee Benefits; and 5) Employee-Management Cooperation. The five 
group meetings on Training were co-sponsored last year by the Illinois Training 
Directors Association. Each conference group's series is planned by two appointed 
co-chairmen. 

The third aspect of the yearly program of the IRA is the annual Mid-West In- 
dustrial Relations Conference. This is a one-day conference which has been held 
each fall since 1934. This conference is conducted in cooperation with the School of 
Business of The University of Chicago and has frequently been held on The University 
campus. The typical conference program includes one or more speeches delivered by 
outstanding men on industrial relations topics, one or more panels dealing with 
current labor-management developments and a series of small seminars on special 
problems. The panel speakers are nationally known men experienced in labor man- 
agement affairs and the seminar leaders are persons of responsible personnel positions 
in Chicago. There has been increasing attendance over the years at this annual con- 
ference. Interest has spread beyond Chicago to the extent that many firms outside 
the normal Chicago area have sent representatives to the Conference. 


General Activities 


The Industrial Relations Association of Chicago is not directly affiliated with 
any other organization. At the same time it cooperates closely with the American 
Management Association in the planning of its annual Mid-Winter Personnel Con- 
ference and co-sponsors with the AMA the final conference luncheon. As previously 
mentioned, the IRA also has recently enjoyed in its series of group meetings on 
training the co-sponsorship of the Illinois Training Directors Association. 
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The Association actively cooperates with civic and community groups on pro- 
grams that properly fall in the realm of industrial relations. For example, Associa- 
tion representatives have participated in a job evaluation project of the Citizens 
Civil Service Association of Illinois. Various members of the Association have as- 
sisted the Illinois Civil Service Commission in conducting oral examinations for 
positions in the State Employment Service. The IRA has had a representative on the 
state committee of the Illinois Epilepsy League which investigated the problem of 
industrial employment for epileptics. The Association has engaged in discussion with 
the Chicago Board of Education toward developing a cooperative education pro- 
gram designed to provide partial school credit for certain experiences in business 
and industry. 

Through its office and permanent secretary the Industrial Relations Association 
has been able to provide many auxiliary services for its members and others. Some 
of these include the relaying to members of material of special interest received from 
colleges, civic groups and other associations; coordination of the exchange of in- 
formation and requests for information among members and between members and 
others outside Chicago; placement activities with respect to personnel positions; 
and maintenance of a list of members available as speakers and teachers. 

In summary, the fundamental guiding principle of the Industrial Relations Asso- 
ciation of Chicago is to facilitate the exchange of experiences, information, sug- 
gestions and viewpoints among the industrial relations personnel of the Chicago 
area. This principle is effected by means of formal and informal meetings to stimulate 
broader acquaintanceship and to permit group consideration of specific problems, 
general trends and current developments in personnel policies and techniques. The 
IRA program is specific and constructive in purpose and effect: to help the personnel 
man in Chicago do a better job. 





Across the Editor’s Desk 


OST COMPANIES employ college graduates. 
M Each springtime brings not only sap 

in the trees, but also a horde of com- 
pany representatives who descend on the col- 
leges to “‘screen’’ college graduates for future 
employment. Few companies take the trouble 
to present themselves interestingly and effect- 
tively in order to help the college man choose 
his employer wisely. General Aniline ©& Film 
Corporation, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
has done something unusual in the attempt to 
tell their story to the future college graduate. 
“College Map’ is the title of an intriguing 
looking 8}” x 11” folder. When opened up this 
turns out to be a map of the United States on a 
sheet 22” x 34”. On each state is located the 
city and the name of a college or university 
whose graduates are among the employees of 
the company. Scattered around the map and 
along the border are illustrations of company 
products and of scenes on university campuses. 
There are also drawings of some of the plants 
and offices of the company. 240 colleges and 
universities are represented in the G.A. roster 
of about 7,500 employees. On the back pages 
are listed the names, dates of graduation, and 
colleges of all college employees of the company. 
These are grouped under names of colleges. In- 
cluded are many foreign colleges—45 to be ex- 
act. No less than 164 of these graduates hold the 
degree of Ph.D. 


A New Book is going to interest not only 
many persons seeking the right career, but also a 
great many Personnel and Employment Direc- 
tors who frequently face the problem of helping 
someone direct his efforts toward the right ca- 
reer. This is often an employee who finds himself 
unhappy or misplaced. Frequently it is an appli- 
cant. ‘“The Right Career for You: How to Plan 
for Job Success’’ is the title of this book which is 
by Eugene J. Benge and published by Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. ‘‘Gene’’ Benge is in an 
ideal position to write such a book. Not only 
has he had a varied career, which includes a 
great deal of experience in counseling and guid- 
ance, but also a long and successful experience in 
business. His knowledge of psychological theory 
and practice contributes a great deal to the value 
of this book. This important book will be re- 
viewed in a forthcoming issue of Personnel Jour- 
nal, 


ANOTHER COMPANY that has taken the 
trouble to tell its story for the benefit of job 
applicants is Commercial Credit Company of Bal- 
timore. I should have said not only Baltimore 
but 300 cities in the United States and Canada, 
for Commercial Credit has offices in all impor- 
tant cities. Frank Drake, Personnel Director at 
the headquarters of the company in Baltimore, 
has prepared a two-page folder under the title 
“A Career with Commercial Credit Company.” 
The leaflet is addressed primarily to college 
graduates. ‘‘We prefer young men with an A.B. 
or a B.S. in Business Administration or Ac- 
counting." The leaflet goes on to tell what a 
finance company does, where the jobs are lo- 
cated, describes the company policy of promo- 
tion within, mentions starting salary and other 
benefits. It does not neglect to point out that 
the company sets salary standards with the help 
of a formal plan of job evaluation and a program 
of merit rating. 


Negroes IN THE Work Group is the title 
of Research Bulletin #6 issued by the New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Relations at 
Cornell University. It is written by Jacob Seid- 
enberg and is a selection of the employment 
practices of 33 companies in New York State. 
Most of the information was gathered by per- 
sonal visits. ‘“This investigation was undertaken 
on the assumption that the employers were com- 
plying with the state anti-discrimination law, 
as they were complying with all other laws.” 
It has been my own experience that many com- 
panies are thoughtfully planning for the intro- 
duction of minority groups, particularly negroes, 
into the work force. 

There can be no doubt that the introduc- 
tion of negroes into work forces which have 
never known them before is one of the important 
problems which faces us. On the success of such 
a program depends in good measure whether we 
are going to have better or poorer industrial 
peace in the years to come. This is partly, of 
course, because of the large numerical size of 
the negro group, who have migrated north in 
very large numbers in the last ten years. This 
48-page booklet may be obtained from the school 
at Ithaca, New York, at 15 cents per copy. It is 
free to residents of New York Strate. 


Her Is AN EMPLOYE HANDBOOK which is in 
the class of “Dog Bites Man."’ You would suppose 
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that a company which has been in the pension- 
planning business for many years would prob- 
ably have a good pension plan for its own 
employees—and you could be wrong about it, 
too. However, Towers, Perrin, Forster & Crosby, 
Inc., of Philadelphia, one of the well known 
consulting firms on pensions, insurance, profit- 
sharing and the like, has issued a most interest- 
ing handbook entitled ‘‘T. P. F. & C. Employee 
Benefit Program."’ In appearance it is unusual, 
too. 63 pages in a handsome blue cover tells 
the employee all about the benefits the com- 
pany provides. Each item is extremely briefly 
presented on one page and on the facing page is 
an amusing cartoon. For example, on the subject 
of hospitalization there is a brief description of 
benefits. On the facing page, is a reclining gen- 
tleman looking rather more content than those 
who must be hospitalized usually do. Even death 
is attractively portrayed by a cartoon showing 
our hero floating happily on a cloud, harp in 
hand. In the back of the book there is some 
more difficult reading which gives the specific 
details of the various benefit plans. 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL TWO-DAY CONFERENCE 
of training directors was held at Cornell Uni- 
versity at the New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations in July. This two-day con- 
ference was devoted to “Techniques of Manager- 
ial Development."’ After an opening address by 
R. K. Greenleaf, Personnel Director of Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company, under 
the topic “‘What Management Expects of Super- 
vision,’ the conference broke into two groups 
for demonstration and discussion. One session 
dealt with ‘‘Case Studies in Supervisory Train- 
ing’’ and the other ‘Role Playing in Supervisory 
Training.’’ These two sessions were led by Pro- 
fessors J. N. Brophy and Ralph Kendall. Par- 
ticipating in the conference were Robert L. Her- 
ron, Personne! Director, Loblaw Groceterias, 
Inc., and L. Dale Hill, Director of Personnel 
and Organization, Atomic Energy Commission, 
and E. R. Chappell, Manager of the Training 
Division, Esso Standard Oil Company, New 
York. 


THE EMPLOYABILITY OF THE OLDER PERSON 
is a growing problem. Personne] managers and 
Operating supervisors must prepare themselves 
for administering an older work force because 
of the increasing average age of the population. 


A committee of the Personnel Club of New York 
made a valuable study of the literature on this 
subject which was printed in March Personnel 
of the American Management Association. The 
chairman of this committee was Eileen Ahern, 
research associate of AMA. 

The bibliography entitled, ‘‘Employabil- 
ity of the Older Person,’’ contains about 75 
references, most of which are accompanied by a 
brief outline of the contents. Those who do not 
have the magazine Personnel at hand, may ob- 
tain copies of the bibliography from the Ameri- 
can Management Association, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. Single copies are $1.00. 

Tue Test Division of The Psychological Cor- 
poration, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, has 
just issued a revised manual of the ‘‘General 
Clerical Test."’ This contains much valuable 
new information, including several reports on 
validity from industrial and commercial com- 
panies. Present users of the test may obtain a 
copy of the new manual upon request. Others 
should write for information to The Psycholog- 
ical Corporation. 

Tue Prosptem Drinker IN [NDusTry is not 
only the description of a problem every company 
faces at one time or another, but it is also the 
title of an 18-page booklet just issued by AJJis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee. 
The booklet is intended as a guide for a two- 
session, supervisory conference on this problem. 
Session 1 deals with the problem drinker; who 
he is and how he got that way. The second 
session deals with the treatment of alcoholism 
beginning with the presentation of a film ‘‘Prob- 
lem Drinker.’’ This runs 20 minutes and is a 
production of March of Time. An insert in the 
booklet shows, with the help of tables, what 
results have been achieved, and they are impres- 
sive. Further information may be obtained from 
Henry A. Mielcarek, Manager, Personnel Serv- 
vice Department of Allis-Chalmers. 


Dip you EVER WONDER what your em- 
ployees and your supervisors think of the merit, 
or efficiency, ratings prepared in your company? 
One answer to that question is found elsewhere 
in this issue ‘‘Employee Self-Appraisal’’ by Wil- 
liam B. Hall, Vice President, Personnel Admin- 
istration, The Detroit Bank. Another kind of 
answer is found in an article ‘Background for 
Efficiency Rating Reform: I. What Employees 
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and Supervisory Think of Efficiency Ratings.”’ 
This appeared in the May, 1950 issue of Person- 
nel Administration published by the Society for 
Personnel Administration, P.O. Box 266, Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. The article was written by Mrs. 
Catherine S. Lott, Chief of the Employee Uti- 
lization Division of The Office of Personnel Ad- 
ministration, Department of Commerce. A co- 
author was John Boddie, a statistitian in the 
Office of Business Economics, Departinent of 
Commerce. The survey was made in the summer 
of 1949. Information was gathered primarily by 
questionnaire. Over 2,000 supervisors received 
questionnaires, three-fourths of which were re- 
turned. 2,267 employees received them and 62% 
replied. The rest of the 5-page report deals with 
some of the findings and suggestions. Two other 
reports follow this one. “II. Let’s Improve Ef- 
ficiency Ratings’’ was written by Raymond C. 
Claydon. Mr. Claydon is Chairman, Efficiency 
Rating Boards of Review, Sixth U. S. Civil 
Service Region. He makes some practical sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the system. The 
final report “‘III. A Guide to Performance Eval- 
uation’’ was written by Wesley H. Moulton, 
who is Efficiency Rating Officer for the Veterans’ 
Administration. His two-page report provides a 
few cautions for the benefit of the supervisor 
who is rating employees. 


ONE OF THE RAPIDLY GROWING PERSONNEL 
ASSOCIATIONS is The Association of Hospital Person- 
nel Executives. A recent announcement tells of 
the election to the presidency of the Association 
of W. Terry Oliver. Mr. Oliver is Personnel 
Director of Roosevelt Hospital, New York. Mr. 
Jack Charle was elected Vice President and 
Treasurer. He is Director of Service at Bethel 
Hospital, Brooklyn. Miss Annette Auld was 
re-elected Secretary of the Association. She is 
Personnel and Public Relations Officer of Brook- 
lyn Hospital. Two members-at-large were 
named. One was Harvey Schoenfeld, Personnel 
Officer and the other was Corinne Olson, Public 
Relations Director, both of the Englewood Hos:- 
pital, Englewood, New Jersey. 


Pitnry-Bowes, INc., HAS BEEN AWARDED 
the Labor Relations Institute 1949 Award ‘‘for 
outstanding achievement in industrial rela- 
tions."’ The presentation was made on June 6 
at the Tenth Anniversary Banquet of the In- 
stitute’s three-day conference on labor-manage- 
ment. The award, a bronze plaque, was accepted 


for the company by Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., 
President. A report states that the two major 
factors which carried the greatest weight in 
favor of Pitney-Bowes Company were: 1. The 
excellent balance and completeness of its labor 
relations program; and 2. A unique employee 
representative system. 

SERVICE FoR EMpLoyee Pus.icaTions is the 
title of a 60-page publication issued in June 1950 
by National Association of Manufacturers, 14 W. 
49th Street, New York 20. This is issue number 
6 of volume 2. Richard R. Bennett is editor for 
N. A. M. and among other things, he reports 
in the June issue some of the interesting things 
which happened at the Eleventh Annual Confer- 
ence of the House Magazine Institute. He gives 
special attention to an adcress by James Tanhan, 
Vice President, The Texas Company, on ‘‘What 
Management Expects of the Company Publica- 
tion."’ After telling the editors that there was no 
universal answer to this question, he went on 
to list some of the things which management 
expects. The rest of the June issue of *‘Service 
for Employee Publications’’ is a report of what 
various publications are doing, including re- 
productions of pages from numerous publica- 
tions. 


“Tue Lamp’, published monthly by Stand- 
ard Oil Company (New Jersey) is one of the most 
interesting and handsome company publications. 
It seems to be intended not only for the employee 
but also for the general public. The June 1950 
issue contains two articles addressed to the in- 
terest of employees but which also serve to 
inform others of the things the company does 
for its employees. One of these is *‘Planning 
Tomorrow Today"’ which describes their 50- 
year-old program of annuities and benefits. The 
article gives information about what happens to 
the employee who gets sick or hurt or who dies 
or retires. ‘‘A Needless Barrier’’ is a plea for 
better understanding of business men and tells 
of ways in which the business man can make 
himself better understood everywhere. This 
stimulating article was written by Dr. Bryn J. 
Hovde, who is a distinguished educator, for- 
merly President of The New School for Social 
Research, New York City. Dr. Hovde was one 
of the leaders at the annual round table con- 
ducted by and for executives of the Standard 
Oil Company. Dr. Hovde makes the plea that 
business men ought to employ educators on a 
wider scale <han they do. 
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SUMMER INTERNSEIPS IN INDusTRY for col- 
lege students working in personnel or labor 
relations sounds to me like a good idea. Joseph 
P. Connolly of 722 West Maple Street, Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas, writes to ask for information 
about such internships or scholarships, where a 
student in personnel may obtain practical experi- 
ence during his summers. If any reader has a 


suggestion please write to Mr. Connolly or to 
us. 


Tue Nationat VocaTIONAL GuIDANCcE As- 
SOCIATION announces the revision of its Directory 
of Vocational Guidance Agencies for 1951. For 
information about listing in the directory write 
to Campbell Beard, Executive Secretary at 1424 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Personnel Research 


Accident Proneness of Factory Departments by Wiil- 
lard A. Kerr, Illinois Institute of Technology. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, June, 1950, 34, 
167-170. 

This article suggests that accident prone- 
ness in individuals has probably been exagger- 
ated. The author feels that it would be more 
helpful to study the group psychological con- 
ditions that may be operating in factory depart- 
ments where the rate of accidents is high. 

Subjects for this study were 53 accident 
prone and non-accident prone departments in the 
Camden Works of RCA involving 12,060 em- 
ployees. Of the forty variables studied only a 
few were significantly related to accidents. In- 
spection of these significant correlations reveals 
that accidents tend to occur with greatest fre- 
quency in those factory departments with lowest 
intra-company transfer mobility rates, smallest 
per cent of employees who are female and on 
salary, least promotion probability for typical 
employee, and highest mean noise level. 

The author concludes that ‘‘a fundamental 
change in the total psychological frame of refer- 
ence in which the average employee works is 
the basic key to reduction of industrial acci- 
dents. ...A psychological work environment 
that rewards the worker emotionally for being 
alert, for secking to contribute constructive sug- 
gestions, for passing a tip to a co-worker on how 
best to do something or how not to get hurt 
appears from this research to be a profitable 
goal to work toward. . . . Industry should di- 
rect increased attention toward enlivening of 
the psychological work environment, particu- 
larly with reference to provision of more and 
more emotional reward goals as incentives to 
raise the average level of alertness."’ 


A Test Battery for Actuarial Clerks by Adam Poru- 
ben, Jr., Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


Journal of Applied Psychology, June, 1950, 34, 
159-162. 

The subjects in this study were 125 com- 
puting and calculating clerks of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company. The five tests tried 
out were: (1) Otis Self-Administering Test of 
Mental Ability, (2) Life Office Management 
Association 4-M Test (39 arithmetic problems), 
(3) Ratio-Proportion Test (a test devised by the 
author consisting of 11 problems), (4) Logical 
Memory Test, and (5) Part II of the Wesman 
Personnel Classification Test. The criteria em- 
ployed were a combined rating on eight traits 
such as quality of work, quantity of work, and 
cooperation, and six of the traits separately. 

Two of the tests were found to differen- 
tiate significantly between the best 25 per cent 
and the worst 25 per cent of the employees: the 
Ratio-Proportion Test and the L.O.M.A. 4M 
Test. The Otis test was found to correlate sig- 
nificantly with only one of the criteria, namely 
rating on ‘‘ability to learn.’’ The Logical 
Memory Test showed no significant correlation 
with any of the 7 criteria used in this study. 

Great overlap was found to exist among 
the five tests. On the basis of the multiple cor- 
relation results it appears that the combination 
consisting of the Ratio-Proportion and the Wes- 
man Personne! Classification Tests has as good 
or better validity than all five tests combined. 


The Rorschach Test in Industrial Selection. By Aud- 
rey F. Rieger, Robert N. McMurry & Co., Chi- 
cago. Journal of Applied Psychology, December, 
1949, 33, 569-571. 
The Rorschach Test and Occupational Personalities 
By Audrey F. Rieger, Robert N. McMurry & 
Co., Chicago. Journal of Applied Psychology, De- 
cember, 1949, 33, §72-578. 

Those who are interested in the possibility 
of using the Rorschach test in industrial per- 
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sonnel work will wish to read Mr. Rieger's 
article. While his results are inconclusive he 
indicates that in certain situations the test has 
proved useful. However, no definite personality 
type can be associated with a given occupational 


group. Any single personality pattern can be 
fitted into a number of jobs which may appear 
to differ greatly in demands on the individual. 
This fact limits the usefulness of any personality 
test in industrial selection. 


Book Reviews 


PrrsoNALITY: DEVELOPMENT AND ASSESSMENT. By 
Charles M. Harsh, Ph.D. and H. G. Schrickel, 
Ph.D. New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1950. 
518 pp. $5.00. 

This book summarizes the work done in 
personality study in the past half-century. There 
has been need for such a book to tie together 
the findings of academic, clinical, and industrial 
studies. Drs. Harsh and Schrickel take up the 
fundamental assumptions of various theories of 
personality and sum up the evidence on each. 
Their historical-theoretical treatment makes this 
an encyclopedic book for reference use and grad- 
uate students. 

Personality study goes far beyond the 
home-made ratings or tests of temperament most 
familiar to personnel workers. The authors eval- 
uate the entire field, trying to unify the various 
theories and methods of measuring personality. 
There are chapters on personality in infancy and 
childhood, adolescence, maturity and old age 
(which all personnel people should read), mar- 
riage, environmental and cultural influences, psy- 
choanalysis, and questionnaires. Most space is 
given to personality in childhood, since most 
work has been done on that period. 

This is a profound book, and an antidote 
for the tendency to decide personality questions 
at a round table with foremen. The authors’ 
presentation is fair and balanced, but space- 
saving considerations apparently did not permit 
clarifying abstract conceptions for the average 
reader. A glossary would add to the book. There 
is much practical material in the book, but it is 
usually incidental to the discussion of theo- 
retical problems. 

Donald A. Laird 
*‘Homewood”’ 
Lebanon, Indiana 


Tue Tueory or Wacss. J. R. Hicks, New York. 
Peter Smith. Reprinted by special arrangement 
with The Macmillan Company, New York, 


1948. 247 pp. 
An Englishman wrote this book. He says, 


“The task which is attempted in this book is a 
statement of the theory of wages in a form which 
shall be reasonably abreast of modern economic 
knowledge.’’ All phases of the theory seem to be 
applicable to our American economy. Like any 
book on theory, it requires concentration but 
the effort is rewarding. 

The book is in two parts. Part I covers the 
free market. Chapters treat such subjects as mar- 
ginal productivity and the demand for labor, 
continuity and individual difference, unemploy- 
ment, the working of competition, individual 
supply of labor, distribution and economic prog- 
ress. Part II covers the regulation of wages. 
The theory of industrial disputes, growth of 
trade union power, wage regulation and un- 
employment and other consequences of wage 
regulation, hours and conditions of work are 
discussed. There is also an appendix which elab- 
orates on a mathematical proof of the marginal 
productivity theory. Most modern economists 
regard the marginal productivity law as the 
most fundamental principle of the theory of 
wages and it is the first thing explained in the 
book. 

In the chapter on the theory of industrial 
disputes, the author makes this statement. ‘‘Any 
means which enables either side to appreciate 
better the position of the other will make settle- 
ment easier; adequate knowledge will always 
make a settlement possible.’’ Also a statement 
which casts a different light on most of our 
thinking is, ‘‘It cannot be too clearly recognized 
that in an arbitrator, legalism is a bias; the 
arbitrator's job is to find a settlement that the 
disputants can with advantage accept, not to 
impose a solution that seems to him fair and 
just.”’ 

There is much in the book about unem- 
ployment and its effects on wage regulations. 
The author also calls attention to the fact that 
we usually assume the fixing of wages to take 
place within a closed community when in reality 
the only closed community nowadays is the 
world. 
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In the discussion of the labor market under 
industrial capitalism the author makes another 
interesting observation. ‘Free competition is 
liable to prove intolerable, not because it fails 
to raise the real income of labor—decidedly it 
does not so fail—but because it raises expecta- 
tions of security which it cannot fulfill. It must 
be remembered, however, that it is not the 
insecurity which is the product of industrialism; 
it is the expectation of security.”’ 

The book is worth reading by wage ad- 
ministrators, personnel directors, and all mem- 
bers of management who want to broaden their 
background understanding of wages for the in- 
terpretation of their daily wage and labor prob- 
lems. 

Lawrence G. Lindahl 
Personnel Director 

The Todd Company, Inc. 
Rochester, New York 


Prosiems IN Lasor Retations. By Benjamin M. 
Selekman, Sylvia K. Selekman, and Stephen H. 
Fuller. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1950. pp. ix 
plus 672. $5.50. 

This casebook was developed to follow 
closely the essential ideas of Selekman's Labor 
Relations and Human Relations. The central theme 
of the work is that collective bargaining must 
be studied as human behavior, for its involves 
the relationships of human beings within a soc- 
ial structure. Each workplace is viewed as a 
dynamic environment in which a particular soc- 
ial structure has been in process of evolution 
from the birth of the enterprise. 

Consequently, the cases fall into two major 
categories: (1) those in Part I (headed ‘*Prob- 
lems in the Shop’’) which focus upon relatio- 
ships within he internal shop community; and, 
(2) those in Part II (headed ‘‘Problems at the 
Bargaining Table’’) which focus upon the over- 
all, or institutional, relationships between the 
union and the enterprise. A third group of cases 
trace developments from year to year to indicate 
modifications in relationships over a period of 
time. 

The cases which concern ‘‘Problems in the 
Shop"’ are followed by questions designed to 
reveal the controlling structures of internal rela- 
tionships, namely the structural organization 
of the shop as a unit in collective bargaining; 
the union's affiliation, as well as its internal 
organization and factions; the company’s size 
and organization; the industry involves and its 


character; the history of union-management re- 
lationships. 

As clues in the diagnosis of those cases 
involving ‘Problems at the Bargaining Table’, 
eight structural types of institutional relation- 
ship are suggested: (1) the structure of con- 
tainment-aggression; (2) the structure of ide- 
ology; (3) the structure of conflict; (4) the 
structure of power-bargaining; (5) the structure 
of deal-bargaining; (6) the structure of collusion; 
(7) the structure of accomodation; and (8) the 
structure of cooperation. 

These structural types, running the gamut 
from intense conflict to intimate cooperation, 
summarize many gradations in degree, rather 
than differences in kind. The authors suggest 
them as tentative hypotheses, for they are not 
final or fixed structures of relationship. 

In the structure of containment-aggression, the 
union strives aggressively to extend its scope 
of action; the management strives determinedly 
to contain it. The structure of idology is still 
relatively infrequently met, but as long as any 
pattern of joint dealings is in the hands of the 
communists, it remains inevitably a conflict 
structure. This structure is the most uncom- 
promising and deep-seated conflict pattern in 
today’s industrial relations. The reason is: party- 
line leaders reject free collective bargaining and 
the American democracy of which it is a part. 
To them, unions are the massed armies which 
are to spearhead the revolution. The structure of 
conflict originates in management's determination 
not to deal with a particular union. This pat- 
tern dominated industrial relations prior to 1922. 
Today it is secondary. Power bargaining has its 
roots in an oldstyle conflict pattern, in which 
joint dealings are characterized by a frank man- 
ipulation of relative power. When market condi- 
tions favor one side, the other tries the best 
possible holding operations; and vice versa. Deal 
bargaining requires much cooperation and mutual 
understanding between management and union 
officials. It is a device limited to top leadership. 
This is the source of its strength and weaknesses. 
Yet it is widely prevalent. In case study its 
existence must been seen between the lines of 
the record. In collusion, the immediate ‘‘coopera- 
tion’’ results in problems that go beyond the 
specific structural relationship to affect others 
adversely. The collusive parties connive to con- 
trol their market, supplies, or prices. They co- 
operate through a form of jointly established 
monopoly which is unconcerned with every legi- 
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timate interest but their own. American experi- 
ence with this type of relationship has been 
limited mainly to small-scale industry. The struc- 
ture of accomodation is similar to that of coopera- 
tion. However, in the former the parties tend to 
confine their cooperative methods to the tradi- 
tional subjects of collective bargaining (wages, 
hours, and conditions). In the structure of co- 
operation, the parties extend mutual concerns 
beyond the familiar matters of wages, hours 
and conditions. The union accepts managerial 
problems as being of concern to labor; manage- 
ment recognizes its stake in stable, effective 
unionism. 

The cases which have been selected to 
illustrate these internal and institutional rela- 
tionships make exciting reading, for they re- 
flect wonderfully the human behavior which at 
once makes labor relations so fascinating and so 
complex. Of equal or greater importance, they 
never lose sight of the fundamental aim—to 
stimulate the thinking that leads the reader to 
make administrative decisions for himself in 
situations drawn from the real world. Thus he 
may experience, in reading, the realities of col- 
lective bargaining in operation. Though the 
book is designed for use in advanced college 
labor courses, it cannot fail to be of interest to 
everyone concerned with industrial relations. 

This work, as with any good casebook, 
achieves two important objectives: (1) it gives 
the reader the feeling of reality; and (2) it 
sharpens the reader's ability to analyze actual 
cases and get at the real determinative factors, 
by the use of clue questions designed to cut 
through the talk and procedural intricacies. 
However, it suffers from what is probably an 
unavoidable weakness. The real determinative 
factors, particularly in the important area of 
deal-bargaining, do not reveal themselves ex- 
plicitly in the records. Frequently they cannot 
be determined between the lines. Of course, 
this is a weakness of the case method rather 
than of the book. 

A. L. Gitlow 

School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance 

New York University 


Monpkern Pension Pians. By Hugh O'Neill. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. 386 pp. $5.00. 

In his preface, Mr. O'Neill correctly de- 
scribes his book as a nontechnical description 
of pension plans. However, the book is a most 


comprehensive and logically-developed study of 
the subject and can provide much needed guid- 
ance to management. 

The author, when discussing the case for 
pensions, reviews the advantages gained by 
management through adoption of pension plans. 
These include reduced labor turnover, prompt 
retirement of employees, and better employer- 
employee relationships. He stresses the fact that 
such benefits, being difficult to measure, are 
seldom applied as credits against the dollars-and- 
cents cost of the pension plan to a company. 

By means of this well-organized treatise 
the author takes us through a resume of the 
development of pension plans, a discussion relat- 
ing to annuities and their application, and an 
interesting description of pension costs. A chap- 
ter is devoted to description of Social Security 
pension benefits. He describes in detail the group 
annuity plan, the individual annuity policy plan 
and the self-administered plan, providing valu- 
able data for each of these three. Careful and 
complete descriptions are furnished as to types 
of plans, options at retirement, problems con- 
cerning past service, and underwriting proce- 
dures and rules. 

A most interesting chapter deals with the 
choice of a pension plan. In his preface, how- 
ever, the author is careful to point out that 
while the book may indicate what a company 
may do with regard to the selection of a plan, 
the book does not presume to dictate what he 
should do. The author's thesis, of course, is 
that the employer's individual and particular 
circumstances must influence the design of the 
pension plan to be used. 

Chapter 12 consists of a tabulation and 
discussion of a pension survey made covering 
612 plans and involving enquiries to several 
thousands of companies in the United States. 
This analysis of these plans is complete, an 
indicates types of business, eligibility rules, 
death and disability benefits, etc., and is ac- 
companied by a variety of data in tabulated 
form. Appendices contain examples of deferred 
vesting and death benefit schemes and provide 
mortality and interest tables. 

M. H. Fox 

Supervisor of Salary Standards 
and Employee Services, 

British Columbia Electric Rail- 
way Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


PERSONNEL WORK: Graduating from University of Arkansas, College of Business Administration 
with personnel major. Would like to start in a position in your Company that will give me an oppor- 
tunity to prepare myself for a responsible position in your personnel department. Age 25 years, mar- 
ried veteran, factory, public polling experience with engineering training. Box 110. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: Age 30, Verified high aptitude, Interest and I.Q. for Personnel Manage- 
ment. Engineering Graduate. Nine years’ general engineering experience including engineering con- 
tract interpretation, coordination of various technical and non-technical groups and all customer 
contact. New York City Vicinity preferred. Box 111. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: 1950 University of Minnesota Graduate, B.B.A. Degree, Major in In- 
dustrial Relations. Veteran. Married, Age 26. Six years office experience. Complete personal data on 
request. Write Box 112. 


PERSONNEL WORK: Personable young vet., married, college graduate, BBA, Major Personnel 
management, minor psychology. Desires personnel or related work. Will relocate. Presently employed 
as a Vocational Counselor. Reply Box 113. 


PERSONNEL OR OFFICE MANAGER: Executive or Junior. Labor and Industrial Relations. 16 
years experience. Good habits. Good references. Good family background. Past Master and 32 degree 
Mason. Will accept clerical position or a combination of jobs. Salary secondary if position offers 
security and chance for advancement. Write Box 114. 


PERSONNEL-INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MANAGER: 13-1 years experience in all phases of labor 
relations and personnel administration, multi-plant experience. Age 35, B.S. Degree in Business Ad- 
ministration. Desire position in progressive firm. Free to relocate, minimum salary $7800. Reply 
Box 115. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: 31 year old. AB in Industrial Psychology and graduate work in Indus- 
trial Psychology and Industrial Engineering. Five years experience in all phases of personnel work, 
handling personnel relations, transfers, promotions, placement, personnel control and personnel 
research. Have also experience in production management, motion and time study methods and pro- 
duction control. Also have three years wartime experience with OSS as Labor Research Analyst. Boston 
resident but prefer to relocate anywhere else. Salary secondary to job opportunity. Reply Box 116 


PERSONNEL AND LABOR RELATIONS: 2 year diversified experience. Presently employed as As- 
sistant Personnel Manager in plant employing 500 men. Contractual relations with 12 unions. Cornell 
graduate. Age 26. Married. Reply Box 117. 


PROFITABLE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: Realistic personnel director with top record in labor rela- 
tions, wage administration, training, employment. As personnel head in companies of 600, goo & 5000— 
reduced labor cost & increased productivity. A self-starter (age 37) with plenty of ‘‘meshability’’and 
drive. Must locate Conn., NY. or Phila. area. Resume™gladly sent. Fred Corbett, 136 S. Poplar St., 
Hazleton, Pa. 6094 M 


HELP WANTED 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion, Average 97 characters per line 
10% discount for two insertions, 20%*off for three insertions or more, 
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